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The economic history of English towns after the Norman Co
Conquest can scarcely be isolated from the story of their t
constitutional progress. Their efforts to attain independ-
ence and self-government are closely intertwined with their
economic development, of which they were in part an effect
and in part a cause. The control which feudal law enabled
mediaeval landowners to exercise over towns on their
estates gave into their hands a powerful instrument for
advancing or retarding, and in any case for benefiting by,
the industry and enterprise of their subjects. At the same
time the towns were constrained to acknowledge the political
authority of the sheriff as the local representative of the
royal power; and only gradually did they secure their
emancipation from the one or the other.
The feudal claims were coeval with the origin of t^ Feudal
town, for in the earliest stage of its growth the townsfolkclaims'
were in the position of manorial tenants, and accordingly
were burdened with the onerous obligations incidental to
villeinage. They owed agricultural service in the field and
suit of court and suit of mill. The rural duties performed by
the burgesses of Hereford are recorded in Domesday Book;
every burgage in the city owed three days1 reaping at
Harden in August, and one day for gathering the hay wherever
the sheriff thought fit1. Subsequently the burgesses com-
muted their predial services for a quit-rent, when the lord
came to appreciate the importance of trade as a source oi
profit. Already in the twelfth century the earls of Gloucester
had conceded that the burgesses of Cardiff2 should owe no
suit to the mill, and might marry son or daughter without
seeking licence ; they could also brew and bake, sell ox and
horse, without toll, and could make themselves dove-cotes,
horse-mills and hand-mills. At Bury St. Edmunds the in-
habitants commuted their obligation to reap the monastic
demesne for a money payment termed ' rep-silver', and the
cellarer of the abbey used to go through the town to collect
the tax. But all the old women came out, says the chronicler,
and brandished their distaffs in his face, cursing him and his
1 Domesday Book, i. 179.
1 Records of Cardiff, i. 10.    Similarly, Records of Leicester, i. 8, 39.